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it necessitates the establishment of a special subclass for its reception, 
of equal rank with the groups Gyrencephala and Lyencephala. This 
was called the Protencephala, with the following definition : cerebral 
hemispheres smooth, small, leaving not only the cerebellum but the mid- 
dle brain exposed behind, and contracting into the very large olfactory 
lobes in front. Cerebellum very small and flat ; middle brain large. 
This character is sustained by that of the ankle joint, which, existing in 
two such distinct divisions as the Amblypoda and Creodonta, may be 
found to characterize the entire subclass, but this is not yet certain ; it is 
as follows : tibio-astragalar articulation flat and without groove or seg- 
ment of pulley. 

This subclass stands below the Lyencephala in its position, approximat- 
ing the reptiles in the points above-mentioned more nearly than the latter 
do. It includes two orders : one ungulate, the Amblypoda ; the other ungui- 
culate, the Bunotheria. To the former belong the suborders Pantodonta 
and Dinocerata ; to the latter the Creodonta and probably the Tillo- 
donta and Tceniodonta. Whether the Mesodonta belong to it is not cer- 
tainly ascertained, while the Insectivora do not belong to it, as they are 
rightly placed in the subclass Lissencephala. 

GEOGBAPHY AND EXPLOBATION. 

Farther News from Stanley. — Three letters written in August, 
1876, have been received from Stanley. At that time he had reached 
his old quarters at Ujiji. He had circumnavigated Lake Tangan- 
yika, which is about as large as Lake Michigan. He has apparently 
added little to what Cameron discovered. He describes a section of the 
Lukuga River, about eight miles in length, in order to prove that Cap- 
tain Cameron was incorrect in regarding it as the outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika, though such, adds Stanley, it is destined to become. He 
explored Lukuga to a point three miles beyond that reached by Cam- 
eron, discovered that the outward current gradually ceased, and that the 
river-bed finally changed into a marsh thickly covered with papyrus. 
Following the borders of this marsh for two miles further, he again 
reached a stream, the waters of which flowed distinctly westward, passing 
by an abrupt gorge through a mountain range one thousand two hun- 
dred feet high. It is called the Luindi, and is a tributary of the Lualaba 
of Livingstone. Mr. Stanley asserts that the level of Tanganyika Lake 
is rising so rapidly that in a few years the waters of the Lukuga and the 
Luindi will unite, the intervening marsh disappear, and a permanent 
outlet thus be created. 

The Topographical Survey of New York. — The governor of 
New York having opposed the passage of a bill in the legislature of that 
State making appropriations for continuing the state geographical survey, 
begun so well by Mr. James T. Gardner, resolutions urging the pas- 
sage of the bill have been sent in by the leading universities and colleges 
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of the State, and it will be a great pity if the public sentiment of the 
State is disregarded by its executive. A topographical survey of Ne,w 
York by one of the leading geographers of the country would be a model 
for other states to follow. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

A Foreign View of American Microscopy. — Mr. Henry Crouch, 
the well and favorably known London optician of that name, who spent 
a considerable part of last summer at Philadelphia in the double capacity 
of a British commissioner and an exhibitor, improved the opportunity to 
become acquainted with many of our microscopists, and to study the 
various styles of instruments exhibited at the Centennial. His contribu- 
tion on the subject, addressed to the Queckett Club after his return 
home, is of more than ordinary interest on account of his special and 
technical knowledge of the subject, his position as a fellow exhibitor, to 
which he candidly alludes as a peculiar feature in the case though not a 
motive to control his statements, his comparative independence of local 
sympathies and prejudices, and his evident feeling of good will and cor- 
diality towards those whom he met while here. He heartily acknowl- 
edges the hospitable treatment received in this country, and intimates 
that a vacation spent here is a rare pleasure, a statement which elicited 
from the president of the club a hearty assurance of reciprocation in case 
any of our microscopists should visit London. 

Mr. Crouch mentions with pleasure and surprise the interest and 
promptness with which the progress of microscopy in England is fol- 
lowed up in this country. He notices the large number of students of 
diatoms, due, he suggests, to the great abundance of the fossil deposits 
here, and the comparative unfamiliarity with other forms of pond life. 
He regrets, as we do, the absence from the circle of exhibitors of some 
eminent competitors for success in the same department of manufacture. 2 

The very general adoption of the Jackson form of stand in this coun- 
try, which has always been a fact, Mr. Crouch regards as an encourag- 
ing confirmation of his uniform belief and practice ; the continental model 
being used, as far as he noticed, only by those who employ the micro- 
scope in some narrow specialty, and for the most part without accesso- 
ries. The same remarks would apply to the binocular, and they are 
certainly correct if the specialties be understood to include histology and 
pathology, for which many of the English and American accessories are 
not needed, or at least not popular. As further peculiarities of the 

i Conducted by Dr. R. H. Ward, Troy, N. Y. 

2 The opinion having been expressed in the Naturalist; December, 1876, page 730, 
that the insinuation that Tolles' lenses were not exhibited at Philadelphia because 
they would not be properly examined there, must have been authorized without 
serious thought, Mr. Stodder desires the correction made that the reason given for 
withholding the lenses was not intended to be insinuated but distinctly stated in the 
case referred to, that it was adopted after mature consideration, and that he still con- 
siders it justifiable and proper. 



